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ABSTRACT 



This paper, in presenting a view of curriculum as praxis, contends that 
empowennent is not something which is allowed or given. Rather, it is 
something that emerges as curriculum practitioners engage in a process 
which consciously seeks to be empowering. 

The view of curriculum as praxis develops from the presenter's own 
reflections of curriculum studies and (he teaching of it in higher education 
programs as well as from a review (undertaken by the School of 
Curriculum and Professional Studies) of the nature of curriculum studies 
and its place in higher education programs at Queensland University of 
Technology, 

A number of implications are drawn for teaching curriculum studies within 
this view of curriculum as praxis. These are presented as a number of 
guiding principles which led the teaching of a curriculum unit in an 
inservice teacher education program in First Semester, 1994. 

The guiding principles are used in this paper as a bas^s for telling the 
stories of teaching this unit from the perspectives of both the lecturer and 
the teachers taking the unit. 

The paper concludes by reflecting on the experience as a possible example 
of empowennent through praxis and by an attempt to define empowerment 
in the context of the presenter's experience of teaching the unit. 
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!• INTRODUCTION 



It has been said that "an emancipatory intent is no guarantee of an emancipatory 
outcome" (Acker et al, 1983: 431 quoted by Smith: 1993). In the context of this paper 
praxis is the intent while empowerment is the outcome. 

The paper begins with a view of curriculum as praxis and it goes on to contend that 
empowerment is not something which is allowed or given. Implications are suggested for 
teaching curriculum studies within this view of curriculum as praxis. They are then 
focussed as a set of guiding principles for teaching a curriculum studies unit in an 
inservice degree course in First Semester, 1994. 

Reflections on teaching the unit by myself and by the teachers enrolled in the unit are 
reported. The paper concludes by reflecting on the reflections and posing the question: 
was there any empowerment through praxis? 



2. VIEWS ABOUT CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 
CURRICULUM STUDIES 

A Personal View 

I define curriculum in the following way: 

Curriculum is a praxis - a dynamic interplay of theoretical corxepts and professional work 
within a critically reflective mindset. As a praxis, curriculum has no particular starting 
point - it is a constantly-evolving and living organism made up of an interacting set of ideas, 
people, space, time and resources. It is the set of learning environments to which learners 
have access; of learning activities which learners experience; and of learning outcomes which 
learners achieve, all within the immediate contexts of an individual teacher's (or curriculum 
practitioner's) and an institution's mission/policy/vision (including its organisational 
arrangements) as well as the broader contexts of community and society. 

A number of curriculum principles are embedded in this definition. The PRAXIS is 
shaped by CRITICAL REFLECTION and orchestrated by the facilitator of learning, 
hence the emphasis on TEACHER-CENTREDNESS. Curriculum is Girected towards 
learning, hence the significance of LEARNER-CENTREDNESS. Teachers and learners, 
taken individually, exhibit a UNIQUENESS which may be traced to their particular 
VALUES-ORIENTATION. These curriculum principles whose application would suggest 
that the "shape" of curriculum may vary across learning settings and across learners. 
Further curriculum principles relate to the need for FLEXIBILITY and 
INCLUSIVENESS. Any teaching about curriculum which develops from the definition 
above via an application of these curriculum principles cannot be prescriptive and 
restrictive; rather it must be EVOCATIVE, SUPPORTIVE and EMPOV/ERING. 

I see four dimensions within this view of curriculum - the context of curriculum, 
curriculum issues or matters of contestation, conceptions of curriculum and the practice of 
curriculum. Each of these dimensions constantly interacts with the others and in no sense 
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is there an imposition of hierarchy among the dimensions. The process of curriculum 
inquiry may be entered via any one of the dimensions at any time. I would not expect, for 
example, that the dimensions be t'.aght in a linear fashion. Rather, I would want to 
facilitate a learning environment where I would work out from the already "known" 
world of the teacher as Curriculum Practitioner. The starting point may well emerge from 
a teacher's thinking about some current curriculum practice. An investigation of that 
practice may well lead into the other dimensions. A teacher, therefore, does not 
necessarily have to have a well-formed articulated 'position' about the curriculum 
practice. A concern to reflect on and investigate current curriculum practice is the 
motivation to apply this view of curriculum as an investigative tool as well as a means of 
professional empowerment. It's a way for curriculum practitioners to reflect on and 
theorise about their curriculum practice; to articulate their own curriculum theory and 
knowledge; and to engage in professional development as an ongoing and integral part of 
their curriculum practice. 

Curriculum, so defined, may have the potential for empowerment - not in the sense of 
"allowing" teachers to make curriculum decisions, but of giving them the "space" to grow 
professionally in order to be recognised and valued as they engage in curriculum decision- 
making in classrooms, schools, systems and the wider community. The following 
statement provides a broad context for the way in which empowerment is viewed in this 
paper: 

When teachers are empowered, they will have authorisation to significant influence and participate 
in decisions related to the educational undertaking in virtually all its dimensions. The power to 
decide should not be contiised with the permission to advise. Allowing teachers to participate in 
decisions does not equate with empowerment. To have power in its true sense means there is no 
need for it to be "allowed". When it is allowed, it can also be withdrawn. When one has rightful 
power, it is not subject to revocation by powerful others. Allowing teachers to make 
recommendations is akin to the anti-feminist male who argues against the need for his wife to 
become liberated on the grounds that he currently "allows" her to go out with friends if she 
chooses. (Romanish, 1991:5) 



Thinking about curriculum as a praxis suggests teaching curriculum studies so that we : 

emphasise and use an inside-out perspective of curriculum practice which teachers bring to the study of 
curriculum in teacher education programs; 

value an inside-out perspective of curriculum in teaching curriculum and engaging in curriculum inquiry 
whereby curriculum theory emerges from a process of theorising about curriculum practice rather than 
something which is imposed on practice; 

accept that each teacher will bring a unique set of beliefs and values relative to curriculum practice; 

contextualise these perspectives within a mindset that contests, critically reflects and reconstructs rather 
than accepts, describes and reproduces; 

recognise that curriculum is a living organism; tha it is something which teachers as curriculum 
practitioners do (very often in collaboration with others), critically reflect upon and constantly 
reconstruct - it is a praxis; 

structure programs so that teachers build their own curricvilu.tt knowledge and expertise as they theorise 



about their curriculum practice using the four dimensions which incorporates relevant concepts and 
processes from the field of curriculum inquiry; 

create learning environments which facilitate the meaningful professional development and empowerment 
of teachers as curriculum practitioners; and 

negotiate pathways so that the uniqueness of each teacher as a curriculum practitioner is both emphasised 
and catered for* 

(Appendix A includes a list of references which provided background to my 
conceptualisation of curriculum as praxis with its underlying principles and accompanying 
dimensions.) 



A School View 

The curriculum review (see Appendix B for a summary) developed similar views about 
cuniculum and the teaching of curriculum studies. In particular, the following principles 
to guide the teaching of curriculum studies were identified: 

Each unit of curriculum studies should deal with a specific aspect of curriculum and, although concepts 
should build on earlier studies, repetition should be minimised. 

Teaching processes must cater for a diversity of student experience and professional needs in nay one 
group. 

Learning about curriculum should be promoted as a personal process of self-understanding supplemented 
by input form the literature, as well as input related to the experiences of other professionals. 

Learning should be grounded in practical situations which are reflected upon and analysed by reference to 
a range of perspectives from the literature. 

Students of curriculum must see how their studies apply to their own practical contexts and how they can 
understand and improve their ovtn practice through their studies. 

Knowledge should be treated as tentative and open to critique. The literaUire should be used to gain new 
perspectives to understand and challenge existing practices. The relationship between theory and practice 
should be seen as dynamic and retlexi/e. 

Specific approaches which may be used include action research, other research -based methods, case 
studies and narrative inquiry. 



3, IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING A CURRICULUM STUDIES 
UNIT IN AN INSERVICE DEGREE COURSE 

Within the views outlined above and within the unit outline itself (an extract from the unit 
outline is found in Appendix C), there is that sense of emancipatory intent. Where does 
that lead in terms of actually teaching curriculum studies? Implications drawn from the 
two viev/s focus on making connections between my known world of curriculum inquiry 
and the known world of teachers who take the B.Ed. (Inservice) curriculuir. unit. For my 
teaching of the unit, I needed to be concerned specifically about the learning environment 
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I was going to create as a means of facilitating professional growth and empowerment 
thiough praxis, I wanted the experience in the unit to be an integral and meaningful part 
of the teachers' professional lives - not just another unit which has to be passed on the 
road to a degree. 

Thus, a learning environment evolved - one which sought to engender empowerment 
through praxis. The empowerment which I had in mind reflected Romanish': view. It 
evolved with the conscious use of such guiding principles as negotiation, meaningful and 
relevant engagement, critical reflection and theorising, and action orientation. 

The next section of the paper tells the stories of what happened in this unit in First 
Semester, 1994 both from my perspective and from the teacaers' perspectives. 

4, REFLECTIONS ON TEACHING TfflS CURRICULUM 
STUDIES UNIT 

My Story 

I approached the unit as an example of negotiated curriculum. Obviously, there were 
some non-negotiable parameters. (The unit is compulsory and I had only one of several 
groups. The broad content to be addressed as well as the assignment and assessment 
details needed to be comparable across all groups. The university's expectation that there 
would be the equivalent of fourteen three-hour class sessions was yet another non- 
negotiable parameter.) Within these parameters, the unit was negotiated in terms of what 
we should address, when we would address it, and how we would address it. Negotiation 
did not occur until teachers were introduced to the unit and had the opportunity to think 
about where they were coming from and what they wanted from the unit. They were also 
given the opportunity to hear where I was coming from in terms of my views about 
curriculum and how it should be taught. It was made clear, however, that the negotiation 
would occur openly anc without a sense that everything had already been decided 
anyway! The negotiation occurred in the second and third class sessions, and it really 
became part of the overall discussion relating to the teachers' professional work in its 
various levels of context - local, systemic and national. Teachers identified the following 
as expected outcomes of the unit and so the collective production of their own curriculum 
knowledge had begun: 

to feel passionate and empowered (have the ability) to engage in curriculum making (4) 

to understand the whole business of curriculum (7) 

to understand changes 

to look at theory (praxis) (4) 

to consider curriculum issues like relevance (3) 

to develop a curriculum designed for a special group (2) 

to relate current issues to my practice (2) 
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to consider where I stand re curriculum 



to be able to make informed curriculum decisions 

to look at elements of curriculum that influence student performance 

to understand how curriculum relates to working with kids in classrooms. 
(Extract from class handout) 

In the early weeks of the semester, there was some bewilderment about what I was trying 
to do. Some teachers asked me with some degree of frustration for a straightforward 
definition of curriculum. I resisted by saying that this was our task as the semester 
unfolded and I suggested, instead, a process whereby we could develop a view of 
curriculum. The process contained the following elements: 

Coming to some sort of working definition of curriculum; 

Identifying an area of interest/concern in the teacher*s curriculum territory; 

Developing a sense cf advocacy for that area of interest/concern; 

Documenting the process as a means of articulating professional knowledge about curriculum ad the role 
of the curriculum practitioner. 

(The documenting was to occur in the two assignments for the unit.) 
(Extract from class handout) 

The first few weeks were hard work! Besides the group negotiation, there was negotiation 
on an individual basis so that each teacher began critically reflecting and theorising - 
engaging in the process of praxis with reference to his/her own curriculum practice. 
Class discussions provided the background in terms of relevant concepts and the 
development of a framework for critical reflection (largely based on matters of social 
justice and viewing curriculum decisions and provisions from the perspective of the least 
advantaged). While this background v/as set within the views of curriculum and teaching 
curriculum studies as already outlined, there was not a sequential treatment of the 
principles and dimensions in class sessions. Rather, we used these as building blocks to 
develop a critical lens to contest and extend our existing professional knowledge about 
curriculum. Teachers* tentative attempts to reflect on and theorise about their own 
curriculum practice were documented in the first assignment in which they began to 
identify issues in their own curriculum practice that were worth further consideration and 
action. Here were the beginnings of relevant and meaningful engagement by teachers. 

From early reading, thinking and discussion, teachers identified the following themes as 
worth their further consideration: 

Curriculum is very much a value-laden activity. 
Curriculum has to do with learning. 

Curriculum can be seen as something which is intended, experienced and associated with outcomes. 
Teachers as curriculum practitioners are central in defining, debating, making decision* about aiid 
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understanding curriculum. (The participation of others in the process is not denied.) 

Empowerment, accountability and credibility are important concepts related to curriculum and to the 
teacher*s role as a curriculum practitioner. 

Teachers are curriculum makers. 
(Extract from class handout) 

Later, when sharing their work on the first assignment, the teachers, as a group came to 
the view that: 

Curriculum is about learning. It involves: 
CONTEXT(S) Appreciating diversities 

Understanding the impact/implications of broader policies and sectors 
Identifying issues (matters for contestation) 
VALUES Having a position 

Understanding your own values 
Arguing a case 

Recognising the politics of curriculum 
Challenging perceptions/assumptions 

Reaching a shared understanding of what is valued/should be included/who 
should be involved in the curriculum and curriculum processes 

PARTICIPATION Understanding curriculum decision-making structures and processes 

Supporting participation (through professional development, etc) 

OUTCOMES Empowering for lifelong learning 

Answering "what is good?" (and defining what "good" means - critical 
frameworks) 

Continuing to reflect, review and reconstruct. 
(Extract from class handout) 

At this time, I used the expected outcomes which had been identified earlier in the 
semester as a checklist in order to obtain ongoing feedback from teachers. Their feedback 
is summarised as follows: 

Mostly, the feedback suggested that the shared expectations were being attained. There was a real 
sense of being on the move. There were some areas which required further attention. For 
example, "to develop a curriculum designed for a special group", "to relate current issues to ray 
practice", "to look at elements of curriculum that influence student performance* and "to 
understand how curriculum relates to working with kids in classrooms". 
(Extract from class handout) 
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Class sessions in the second half of the semester and work related to the second 
assignment included an emphasis on these expectations. In this part of the semester, the 
unit focussed heavily on the teacher's role as a curriculum practitioner and curriculum 
change agent. Teachers expanded on their initial theorising and became much more 
action-oriented. At the same time, there was a growing sense of direction, purpose and 
confidence in what they were doing. 

Throughout the semester, teachers (through reading, activities, discussions and written 
documentation) engaged in the processes of critically reflecting and theorising - they 
were engaged in that dynamic interplay of theoretical concepts and professional v/ork 
(praxis). This critical reflection and theorising were not recorded in a reflective journal 
per se, and many of the records kept in the early part of the semester remained as a 
personal record for use as an individual resource. 

At the end of the semester, teachers were asked to write a brief story of their experience 
in taking this unit. The outline for the story is contained in Appendix D. Copies of the 
stories are contained in Appendix E. 

The seats are empty and the silence settles - where have all my teachers gone? Have 
they grown professionally? Has my praxis approach worked? Are they empowered? Has 
the emancipatory intent - the potential for empowerment - resulted in an emancipatory 
outcome? What action and further growth will take place? As I ponder these questions, I 
sense a degree of satisfaction with my efforts to make the connections between my world 
and theirs through negotiation; with the several unexpected snippets of positive feedback 
along the way as teachers began to appreciate the opportunity for relative and meaningful 
engagement in curriculum as praxis; with the general change of mood from frustration, 
confusion and even anger to purpose, direction and confidence through critical reflection 
and theorising; and with the written documentation which conveys the feeling that these 
teachers can and are going to make a difference through action-orientation and 
empowerment. 

But that's my perspective. Let's turn now to what the teachers thought. 



The Teachers^ Stories 

At the beginning of the semester, I explained to the teachers that I was wanting to 
formalise my reflections on teaching the unit with the view to preparing and presenting a 
paper at a national conference. I sought their approval to do this and I i-^^vited their 
participation (see Appendix F). All teachers agreed to participate. 

In the last class session, teachers completed a very short story of their experiences in the 
unit. When they finished writing their stories, they spent time reflecting on their stories 
individually. The teachers were advised that the stories and the reflections would remain 
anonymous. The reflections focussed on what the teachers now value about curriculum 
from having completed the unit; what professional growth occurred in the unit; and what 
was most significant about the way in which the unit was taught. A summary of teachers' 
reflections appears below. I shall let their comments speak for themselves. (It is 
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important to note that the teachers were asked simply to complete the story and the 
reflections - there was no discussion beforehand. Any words, phrases that appear in their 
stories and reflections, therefore, came from internalising the discourse of the unit over 
the semester.) 

The reflections which follow may be read in conjunction with the stories contained in 
Appendix E. The reflections and the stories are numbered for comparative purposes. 




WHAT I NOW VALUE 
ABOUT CURRICULUM 



1. Curriculum development is a 
collaborative and participative 
process and is a criiical aspect of 
teacher professional status. 

2. That T can miike a 
difference. 



3. The positive role of other staff, 
students (and me) in curriculum 
development and improvement. 



4, In terms of curriculum 
development I now value the 
contribution of others in the 
curriculum and decision-making 
process. 

5. To be an advocate, teachers 
need to feel strongly about the 
curriculum. 



6. I value my feeling of 
empowerment and didn't realise 
how much of an advocate I 
already was for my curriculum 
areas. I enjoy knowing that my 
feeling of empowerment is 
informed. 



7. I now value my role in 
curriculum as more than someone 
who dispenses it to the masses, 
but rather someone who has a say 
in what goes on and should use 
that say. 



WHAT PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH HAS 
OCCURRED 



Developed a more confident 
approach to curriculutn issues and 
am able to feel more empowered 
and knowledgeable for advocacy 
in SBCD 

At work, I have become more 
vocal in discussion of curriculum 
and curriculum-related matters 
(CONFIDENCE) 

Improved ability to reflect on my 
curriculum decisions and make 
appropriate changes. 



During this unit my professional 
growth has entailed learning more 
about the forming of policies in 
my own school/education setting. 

My method of viewing curriculum 
- 1 have learnt to continue on with 
being a curriculum change agent - 
curriculum is a continual process. 

I feel that my knowledge base has 
increased and that communicating 
with others in the group has put 
my attitudes towards education 
inio a new perspective. I feel that 
I am now an informed advocate 
for my curriculum area. 

I have found that I am more 
interested in all parts of the 
curriculum than just subject 
matter. I can also see that I can 
get more involved in education 
rather than teaching a subject. 



WHAT WAS MOST 
SIGNIFICANT ABOUT 
THE WAY THE UNIT 
WAS TAUGHT 

Good • Strategies and methods 
were effective. Good interaction 
and discussion were highlights of 
the course. 



Sharing of different views 



Small group discussions -as part of 
the course were very effective, 
and less pressure on students 
because of this consultation and 
negotiation process 

The flexibility and negotiauon 
aspects of the unit have enabled 
me to focus on areas of particular 
interest (this was of particular 
benefit. 

The unit wasn*t taught - students 
were prompted and class 
discussions developed. 

I feel that the CUB 410 course 
developed and grew progressively 
- with my understanding 
developing also. I enjoyed the 
reflection points and talking 
I sessions with the others. I 
appreciated the approach • casual 
yet professional. 

This subject was to me more of 
an exposure to the ideas related to 
curriculum than being taught. I 
found it to be very interesting and 
enlightening. The whole thing 
came together very well. 
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8. I value its complexities^ but 
also the fact that it can be 
changed. Change can occur on a 
small or large scale and be 
specific to your school/area. 

9. Curriculum can be changed, 
and we are the people who can 
start the process. 

10. Curriculum occurs where 
teaching/learning is happening and 
this is why change is up to 
educators. 

11. I now value the power thai 
teachers have to become change 
agents. 

12. The teacher*s role in making 
decisions which need to take into 
account influences from many 
areas. 

13. That I am not bound to 
teaching a curriculum program 
which I do not believe is suitable 
10 children/students. 



14. Collaboration with peers and 
self-reflection can be used as 
professional development. 

15. I now value my ability to 
input to my curriculum. 

16. That all input is valid 
including my advocacy. 



I have been able to determine my 
values and beliefs about 
curriculum and have therefore 
been able to understand the need 
for change. I feel empowered to 
be involved in change. 

Knowledge gained on what 
curriculum involves. 



Understanding of the process and 
in turn empowerment to do 
something constructive. 



I feel confident after much 
reflection to theorise and advocate 
for what I believe in. 

Looking at early childhood 
curriculum as part of the overall 
education system. 

It has helped to develop a critical 
approach and reflective stance 
with regard to curriculum and has 
encouraged my involvement in 
action research. 

I feel more confident about giving 
my opinion. It may help others 
and I hope it will be valued. 

I feel I am now much more 
critically reflective. I feel I am 
now better able to analyse. 

Reflective analysis in curriculum 
development. 



I think the balance between 
theory and practical discussions 
has been to the benefit of the 
course. 



The amount of discussion which 
occurred was good. 

Really enjoyed it. Gained heaps 
from others. Learnt heaps from 
the lectures. Actually looked 
forward to lectures and have 
gained insight into curriculum. 

The sharing of personal 
experiences and discussions were 
invaluable 

I liked the mix of theory and 
discussion of actual situations. 
The smaller group size was good. 

I feel it has been taught very 
effectively with being provided 
with content as well as having 
opportunity for input from the 
group. 

Support, encouragement and 
systematic step by step approach. 

I feel the unit was well tau£hi - 
Td actually- like to adopt some of 
the principles in my teaching. 

Discussion is valued and learning 
from others* experience. 
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5. REFLECTING ON THE REFLECTIONS: WAS THERE ANY 
EMPOWERMENT THROUGH PRAXIS? 



As mentioned eaiiier, I sought to provide a learning environment based on the conscious 
use of the afore-mentioned principles. The use of these principles valued the notion of 
praxis through critical reflection, theorising, and action. My story indicated a sense of 
satisfaction that the principles worked. The teachers' reflections on their stories indicated 
that a body of professional knowledge about curriculum had been developed; that 
professional growth had occurred; and that there was appreciation for the approach which 
I had taken in teaching the unit. 

But was there and emancipatory outcome - empowerment through praxis? The teachers* 
reflections as outlined above as well as their individual stories as sampled in Appendix E 
would appear to indicate that empowerment was taking place as the semester proceeded. 
There did seem to be that growing appreciation of empowerment in Romanish's terms, 
and this growth seemed to have something to do with the learning environment which I 
had created. 

But it would be presumptuous to conclude this paper on that almost self-congratulatory 
note. Let me leave you, instead, with the following ideas. Please use these ideas as a 
lens to draw your own conclusions. 

Smith (1993) identified three forms of empowerment - empowerment as self-growth, as 
political consciousness-raising; and as collective action/ struggle. I believe that all three 
forms of empowermenf. were evident in this unit and they were striven for via critical and 
collaborative forms of curriculum inquiry. For example narrative forms allowed for self- 
growth; critical analysis contributed to political consciousness-raising; and Action 
Research was used as a framework for collective action/struggle. 

For each form of empowerment. Smith (1993) developed a set of indicators, and it is 
these indicators which provide a lens for us to reflect further on my story and those of the 
teachers. 

The main indicators of empowerment as self-growth are: 

- changes in self knowledge 

- increases in self-eslecm 

- strengthening of personal confidence 

- growing sense of determination and assertive ness 

- the acquisition of specific social/work skills 
(Smith. 1993: 79) 

The main indicators of empowerment as political consciousness-raising are: 

- developing scepticism about appearances 

- questioning assumptions of neutrality and equality in educational provisions 

- recognising the *raced*, classed and gendered nature of curriculum and 
schooling 

- recognising historical and political antecedents to contemporary practicci 
(Smith, 1993: 80) 
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The main indicators of empowerment as collective action/struggle are: 

- authentic participation of the researched in the research; i.e. the dissolution of the 
conventional distinction between the researcher and the researched and the incorporation of 
genuine sharing of perceptions and self-retlections of all participants who have an interest in 
the outcomes of the research 

- the development of a shared ideology critique which is integral to subjecting individual and 
shared understandings to critical review 

-a reconstructed and shared theory which forms the basis of a critique of the interests served 
by contemporary understandings, practices and institutional arrangements 

- planning of activities or programs designed to challenge, resist or transform those conditions 
which are creating the false consciousness, or the alienation, or the oppression of particular 
groups 

- collective strategic action. 
(Smith. 1993: 81-82) 

When the teachers tlnished writing their stories and reflecting upon them individually, I 
shared with them Smith's three forms of empowerment and their accompanying 
indicators. Their response as a group was heartening - there was an obvious identification 
with the indicators particularly in terms of self-growth and political consciousness raising. 
I am left to ponder whether the indicators for collective action/struggle will be present in 
these teacher's professional lives as curriculum practitioners in the months ahead. 

For me, the indications are that the views of curriculum and of teaching curriculum 
studies outlined in this paper have currency; that the principles derived to create an 
empowering learning environment are worth further development and implementation; and 
that teachers don't have to be just implementers of curriculum, but empowered makers of 
it. 
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CUB 410 TEACHERS AND THE CURRICULUM 
(lAN^S GROUP, FIRST SEMESTER, 1994) 

REFLECTION POINT // 3 

The Story of My Experience in CUB 410 
In telling your story, you may wish to focus on the following: 

Where you began 

What you did along the way 

What understandings and skills you developed 

How you felt about the approach taken by the 
lecturer 

What position you now value and hold about 
curriculum generally, your role as a curriculum 
practitioner, your contribution to the curriculum 
change process (locally, systemically , nationally), 
etc 

******************************** 



APPENDIX E 
COPIES OF THE TEACHERS' STORIES 
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APPENDIX F 

LETTER SEEKING APPROVAL AND 
INVITING PARTICIPATION 
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School of Curriculum and Professional Studies 
1 March 1994. 

Dear Participants in my CUB 410 Group, First Semester, 1994, 

I am attending the ATEA conference here in Brisbane in July this year, and I am submitting a proposal for 
a paper presenUtion. The title is "Teaching Curriculum Studies in Teacher Education Programs: 
Empowerment through Praxis". An abstract is attached for your perusal. 

I would like to use our experience during this semester in writing and presenting this paper. The paper is 
being based on what I do as a teacher anyway - it is not an add-on. I believe my experience is worth 
sharing with colleagues at a forum such as the ATEA conference, and I will be very interested in their 
comments and feedback. I would be most grateful if you would keep on file your notes re the three 
activities from the first week, the reflection points, and any other notes (however furious, messy, or 
whatever!) which you may be Uking. Tm keeping notes of my impressions of each session. In the very 
last session, you will be completing reflection point #3 which will really be a short narrative vignette of 
your experience of the process. It will be easier to write if you have all the eariier bits and pieces on hand 
for reference. We shall spend time together (again in class) talking from these narratives in an attempt to 
identify features you found to be empowering and features which militated against your feeling empowered. 

I want to stress that this will in NO WAY jeopardise your work and grade in the unit. In a sense, the paper 
is my assignment! I am probably too old (really too professional!) to be pumped up or deflated by feedback 
which tells it as it re^ily is. However old or professional I am, feedback is an essential part of my career- 
long professional growth. I feel we are developing a group ethos where we don*t feel threatened, and where 
we can be open and honest in what we share about curriculum concerns, and it is on this basis that I feel 
comfortable in floating this idea with you. It is only as people like myself engage in this sort of analysis of 
our own work that our performance will improve. 

Your collaboration with me will not involve extra work. The only extra time involved will be if you accept 
an invitation to attend the paper session at the conference (and I hope some of you would in order to keep 
my presentation honest). 

In terms . i acknowledgment, I would certainly want to include your names in the paper itself. Any direct 
quotes or narrative vignettes used would not be identifiable to a particular person. Pseudonyms would be 
used. 

Would you please sign the sheet (to be circulated during the third class session) as an indication of your 
willingness to take our ongoing reflections of the unit (which we are doing, anyway) the step further into 
the development of the conference paper. 

Sincerely, 




Ian Macpherson 



Gardtns Point 



2 Goorgt Strc«t 
GPO Box 2434 
Brisbane Q 4001 
AusUiJla 

Phon«: (07)864 2111 
Fax: (07) 664 1510 
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